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king was bent on exploitation, the farmers upon plunder, and the ministers 
were inefficient, while the honesty of many is doubtful (p. 83). As an en- 
couragement to domestic production the project was a failure . . . Prices 
were raised and the quality of the product deteriorated . . . The industry 
did not return to the Crown a pittance of the investment (p. 101). 

Anyone who has occasion to go over the same ground will recognize 
that these statements are just and moderate. 

Important, however, as these negative results undoubtedly are, the 
positive contributions made by Mr. Price to the history of public 
finance and of the joint-stock company (which the monopoly system 
brought into most undesirable connections) are even more interesting. 
The many-sided career of a man like Sir Arthur Ingram, who success- 
fully combined the functions of a treasury official and king's cofferer 
with those of farmer of the customs and a floater of bubble companies, 
and who died extremely rich after having exploited generations of less 
fortunate projectors, is full of suggestion for the student of economic 
history. It is not only the state and public finance that have benefited 
by the gradual disentanglement of these functions. Private enterprise 
has gained enormously in fruitfulness by becoming private. The main 
effort of the seventeenth-century projector was not to increase the 
wealth of the community but to manipulate it for his own and the 
state's advantage. It was one of the happy results of that century's 
political achievements in England to limit this field of exploitation and 
to turn the ingenuity of the eighteenth-century projector to the less 
tempting but more profitable task of exploiting the powers of nature. 
This seems to be one of the many morals that may be drawn from Mr. 
Price's most admirable book, on the publication of which both the 
author and the Trustees of the Wells Prize Essay are to be heartily 
congratulated. 

G. Unwin. 

London. 

His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers. By L. W. VERNON 
Harcourt. London and New York, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1907. — xii, 500 pp. 

As the title implies, this book is divided into two sections. The first 
takes up the history of the office of lord high steward of England from 
the origin of the office to the death of Thomas Plantagenet, duke of 
Clarence, in 142 1, when it ceased to exist as an hereditary dignity. 
This serves as a logical introduction to part two, which deals with the 
modem steward in his capacity -as presiding judge at the trial of peers. 
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Mr. Harcourt's main theses are that the steward of England in the 
middle ages was an official of very little importance as compared with 
the dapifer or seneschal of France, and that the modern procedure in 
the court of the lord high steward is based upon a forgery. Inciden- 
tally he touches upon several other knotty problems of mediaeval his- 
tory. His account of the alleged second condemnation of John by the 
peers of France is decidedly original. He places the trial in 1213, 
thus opposing both the traditional view that it immediately followed 
Arthur's death and B6mont's theory that it did not occur at all, 
{Revue Historique, vol. xxxii, pp. 33-72, 290-311 ). New light is also 
thrown upon the struggle between Henry III and the baronage, upon 
the history of the court of chivalry, upon the powers of the lord high 
constable and various other questions. He follows Stubbs ratner than 
McKechnie and Adams in regarding the second vel in the thirty-ninth 
chapter of Magna Carta as a disjunctive, and therefore concludes that 
the chapter " requires compliance either with one condition or the 
other, lawful judgment of peers or the law of the land, not both" (pp. 
216—225). The picture of Simon de Montfort is sketched in rather 
dark colors, but it is probably more true to life than that presented by 
Freeman, Stubbs or Prothero. 

Mr. Harcourt apparently accepts the view that the English court 
just after the Conquest was modelled upon that of Normandy and that 
the latter followed pretty closely the superior court of France, but he 
opposes Stubbs 's theory that theoffice of seneschal in Normandy was 
the origin of the English justiciarship. The argument turns largely 
upon the selection of William Fitz-Osbern as one of the justiciars when 
the Conqueror returned to Normandy in 1067. Mr. Harcourt claims 
that Fitz-Osbern was not steward. The whole question hangs upon the 
following extract from an entry in the cartulary of St. Trinitd du Mont 
at Rouen in 1068 : "... suggestione fidelis sui Willelmi filii Osberni 
dapiferi qui comes erat palatii." Our author takes this to mean that 
the father was dapifer, the son comes palatii. 

The second essay is almost as revolutionary as the first. When a 
peer is accused of felony while Parliament is in session, he is tried be- 
fore the House of Lords, and the court is usually, though not neces- 
sarily, presided over by a lord high steward appointed for the occasion. 
The steward is simply the first among equals. Any temporal peer has 
the right to attend and to give his vote upon all questions both of law 
and of fact. If Parliament is not in session the case goes to the court 
of the lord high steward, in which the steward is the sole judge. The 
peers serve only as a jury and the attendance is limited to those who 
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receive a special summons. Previous to 1696 this court exercised 
jurisdiction ever cases of treason as well as those of felony. It was 
"a fraudulent device for the degradation of the nobility . . . intended 
to supersede and altogether deprive them of trial in Parliament " (pp. 
442, 443). Mr. Harcourt implies that the court was instituted by 
Henry VII in 1499 as a means of disposing of the Earl of Warwick, 
and asserts that its procedure was based upon a forged report of an 
alleged trial of the Earl of Huntingdon at the beginning of the reign of 
Henry IV. The forgery was probably committed, but, if Mr. Har- 
court's own account is to be trusted, it was quite unnecessary, because 
there was already a good precedent in the tribunal constituted by 
Henry V in 141 5 for the trial of Lord Scrope of Masham and the Earl 
of Cambridge. Lord Dudley was tried before this court for felony in 
1503, and the Duke of Buckingham for treason in 1521. 

Mr. Harcourt has steeped himself in the personal and political his- 
tory of England before 1485, he possesses the saving grace of humor, 
and he writes interestingly. His book is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the history of mediaeval institutions which has appeared 
in recent years. At the same time, he might be less dogmatic and 
somewhat more familiar with the details of feudal jurisprudence. On 
page 391 the date 1862 should of course read 1462. The proof-read- 
ing, on the whole, however, has been unusually well done and the 
index is good. An important feature of the book is the publication 
in the original Latin of a mass of new documentary material. 

W. Roy Smith. 
Brv.v Mawr College. 

Sociological Papers. Published for the Sociological Society. 
Volumes II and III. London, Macmillan and Company; New 
York, The Macmillan Company; 1906, 1907. — 312, 377 pp. 

Sociology in England is still in a sort of lap- robe stage, a blanket 
covering many different people who are little connected except that 
they are journeying for the time in the same carriage. These volumes 
contrast strikingly with the first proceedings of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, 1905. Though the two stages in the development of 
science thus exhibited are contemporary chronologically, logically they 
are far asunder. In America we see a definite group of professed 
sociologists unified by a common tradition and by increasing realization 
of a common method and intent. In England there come together a 
body of specialists in one or another social study, who discuss many 
problems, each man from his own standpoint. 



